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the admirable drawings from which the engraving of the Cam- 
bridge maces has been made, I am under obHgation to my 
gifted friend, Mr. W. B. Redfarn, of that town, who, with his 
usual skill, has specially drawn them for me from the objects 
themselves. 

The corporation plate of Cambridge, of which much was 
possessed by that body, was, I am informed by the mayor, sold 
soon after the passing of the Municipal Reform Bill. There are 
still, however, preserved some highly interesting relics. Among 
these are a large brazen standard measure, bearing engraved 
on one side the royal arms (quarterly, first and fourth, France and 
England quarterly ; second, Scotland ; third, Ireland), with 
motto, Garter, helmet, crest, supporters, and mantling, and the 
words, "The Standard of the Towne of Cambridge, 
1646 ; " and on the other side the arms of the borough, with 
supporters, helmet, crest, and mantling ; two good halberds, 
now placed behind the civic chair in the council chamber ; and 
a very fine and early iron-bound oak chest. 

The insignia of STAFFORD consist of three maces (Figs. 9 to 
11), one large and two small, and a mayor's chain and badge. 
The great mace is of silver gilt, 42 inches long, and its shaft, as 
usual, is divided into three lengths by massive bands. The em- 
blems round the head, or bowl, are divided from each other by 
demi-figures and arabesque ornaments, and consist of a rose sur- 
mounted by a crown, and enclosed in an oval tablet ; the former 
arms of the town (on a chevron the Staffordshire knot), similarly 
enclosed ; a thistle, crowned and enclosed in the same manner as 
the rose ; and the same arms repeated. The head is crested 
with a circlet of crosses pattee and fleurs-de-lis, alternated with 
balls, from which rise the arches of the open crown, surmounted 
with orb and cross. It bears the inscription, *' 1655. This 
Mace was made. Master Thomas Backhouse, Ironmonger, 
being Maior of Stafford." 

The two small silver maces are almost identical in pattern, 
and are 17 inches in length. On the base of the oldest are 
engraved the royal arms, viz. quarterly, first and fourth, quar- 
terly France and England; second, Scotland; third, Ireland. 
Above the shield, which is between the initials C R, are the 
words, "Vive le Roy." On the base of the other, in like manner, 
are engraved the royal arms of William and Mary, viz. quar- 
terly, first, England; second, Scotland ; third, Ireland; fourth, 
France ; over all an escutcheon of pretence of Nassau. Above 
the shield, the initials W R 
M R 

The first record of a mace at Stafford is that in July, 1614, 
the corporation "bought a mace of silver and gilt, iiij oz. 
2 dwts., for ;^48 7s. 2d." This was probably the mace referred 
to in the following account of the visit of James I. to that town 
in 1617 : — "The Maior kissed the mace and delivered it up to 
His Majestic, who having received the same did very seriouslie 
observe the forme thereof, for it was in outwarde shew as fair a 



mace as anie the king had then carryed before him, yt had all 
the arms and coats of the kingdome richlie wrought upon the 
gloabe, and yt was of that beautye, and seemed to be of that 
worth, that Francis Dorington had given forth divers times that 
it was too bigge, and that the king would take exceptions to yt. 
But thanks be to God, that scruple of conscience was removed, 
for the king did most graciously give the same back again to 
the Maior, enabling him thereby, as it were then by an actual 
possession, both to carry that mace and to exercise his former 
authority." There is no record of what became of the mace 
obtained by the corporation in 1614, but it is probable it disap- 
peared during the period of the civil wars. 

The mayor's chain and badge, designed and made by Messrs. 
Wyon, the Queen's engravers, were procured by subscription 
at a cost of £211,, and were first worn on the 21st of October, 
1870, when Ephraim Austin was mayor. The centre of the 
mayoral badge is a shield, bearing the borough arms, viz. gules, 
a. castle between four lions passant guardant, or, in base, 
azure, a fish swimming, or. The background to the shield, 
which is within a circle, is boldly diapered in gold ; and between 
that and the outer circle is the inscription, "Mayor of Staf- 
ford," carved in gold letters upon a blue enamel background. 
All round the outer circle just mentioned is a coil of thick 
chased golden rope, which forms itself into a "Staffordshire 
knot," at the two sides and at the bottom. Above the shield 
is a white enamelled rose, with two golden leaves, and on the 
top is a mural crown, boldly chased in gold. The chain, which 
is 36 inches in length, consists of massive links of the Staf- 
fordshire knot, chased in gold, each link measuring about 
i\ inches long and J inch broad. The badge is suspended from 
the chain by a white enamelled rose, with gold leaves. 

The corporation of the ancient Glamorganshire borough of 
Aber AVON possesses a highly interesting and curious mace, which 
belonged to the older corporation, which consisted of a port- 
reeve, aldermen, and burgesses, as constituted under an ancient 
charter granted by Thomas de Avon, a son of Saint John de 
Avon, Lord of Avene, " in the 24th of the reign of King Edward, 
after the Conquest." This old corporation was superseded, in 
1861, by a fresh body constituted under the Municipal Act. 
The mace- for particulars of which I have to thank the late town 
clerk, M. Tennant, Esq. — is of silver, and is 13 inches in length. 
The top, which is removable for use for the purpose, is the old 
seal of the borough. The arms, which, with some simple mant- 
ling, fill up the entire space of the head, 2 inches in diameter, are 
quarterly, first and fourth, a chevron between three crosses pom- 
mee fitchee ; second and third, a double-headed eagle displayed, 
impaling three rests or clarions. The base of the mace, about five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, bears the arms, a chevron between 
three spear-heads, probably for Morgan. Around the head of the 
mace is the inscription, * AVAN * R . S *, but there is no date. 

( To be continued.) 



PRINCIPLES OF DECORATION 



II. 

CEILINGS AND DADOS. 



T has been said that anything to which fashion 
accustoms us soon becomes agreeable. A few 
years ago most people liked the degenerated 
rococo furniture in curved and twisted chairs 
and tables with their ornaments of scroll-work, 
which was corrupted and cheapened from the 
French cabinet-wares of the last century, and 
which was turned out in wholesale quantities by our machinery. 

People thought they had taste at that time, and in truth they 
had as much as most people possess nowadays. Americans of late 
have travelled more than formerly, and besides have seen more 




good Art at home, which has enlarged the vision of their likes and 
dislikes. From this increased knowledge has arisen a great deal 
of talk about Art, but the present passionate desire for decoration 
is really as partial and nearly as baseless of truth as the fashions 
which preceded it. Genuineness of thought, honesty of purpose, 
and individuality of character, are scarcely more shown now in 
our rooms filled with Gothic and Eastlake furniture than they were 
when people bought tapestry carpets covered with gigantic roses 
and vines, or at the time when women filled up canvas with cats, 
dogs, and people, in little square stitches in worsted-work. 

Fashion has undoubtedly gone a step forward in the way of true 
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principles, but as long as the basis of our house-decoration is 07ily 
fashion, and does not proceed from reason and individual needs, 
Eastlake furniture and South Kensington embroidery are nearly as 
liable to end without result as is the obsolete rococo. But expe- 
rience is a good teacher ; and perhaps slender purses and greater 
general cultivation may help to evolve ideas that shall form a ge- 
nuine basis . of household Art. Fashion and variety have always' 
• ruled the world more or less, but the fixed national costumes of 
the peasantry of many countries of Europe, the permanent orna- 
ments of savage nations which are the same to-day that they were 
five hundred years ago, and in the Oriental nations the same 
materials which make the same garments, such as shawls, and 
carpets, and pottery, hint to us that, either instinctively or ration- 
ally, people when they have satisfied the needs of their circum- 
stances are sometimes content to retain their old habits and fash- 
ions. 

We have assimilated the changing habits of the French, and 



because we had little time to think on such matters, and almost 
anything would answer the rude needs of a new country, we have 
been content hitherto to alter our furniture and our garments year 
by year without regard to their real desirableness, and with an en- 
tire freedom that is almost without precedent in other countries, 
even when they habitually change their fashions. 

But, now that we have new and in many ways more intelligent 
fashions, we must still remember that, until v/e have given them a 
real and positive basis in owselves, they are only fashions after 
all. 

Most departments of our surroundings have received attention, 
and furniture, clothing, architecture, of the outsides at any rate of 
our buildings, have a certain style more or less handsome ; and 
jewellery, table-furniture, and equipages, are as fine in America, 
probably, as in any of the European countries. So, too, now our 
floors are as well carpeted, and our side-walls, if not as elegant as 
in the best European dwellings, at any rate are quite tasteful ; 
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but the ceilings of houses have until recently been pretty much 
left as the mason finished them, or they have been frescoed in 
many tasteless and tawdry styles by second-class German deco- 
rators. 

From the nature of ceilings, the manner of finishing them is 
susceptible of a wider range than the side-wall affords, however 
ornamental the latter may be. The reason of this is apparent 
when we consider that the ceiling is the only portion of an apart- 
ment which is not covered up or obscured by furniture and orna- 
nients, and that on it the eye can rest undisturbed by surrounding 
objects. The repose which comes from a repetition of small figures 
and the brilliancy of effect of large pictures balanced by suitable 
surroundings, such as we see in one case in the small tesselated 
figures of the ceilings in Germany and at the other extreme of 
decoration in the gorgeous and imposing ceihngs of the Doge's 
Palace at Venice or the top of the Sistine Chapel, are in various 



circumstances proper to ceilings, and the imagination can make an 
almost endless combination of effects in composing proper ceiling- 
decoration from the simplest to the most elaborate varieties. This 
opportunity gives a motive to the architect or the artist for the 
display of skill which would be partially or wholly wasted, were 
large sections of the wall broken up and neutralised by objects be- 
tween it and the spectator. Before considering what sorts of de- 
coration are best suited to our dwelling-houses it may be interest- 
ing to our readers to observe the treatment of ceilings by some of 
the artists and architects of the past, from whom we gather many 
useful hints. 

Taking the later Greek ceilings as we find them in what remains 
in the disinterred Pompeian houses, we discover that their main 
rooms were lighted by a large square opening in the top — for the 
houses were seldom more than one story high — and these openings 
afforded the light which is gained in modern buildings through 
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side-windows. The brilliant skies of Italy flooded the large 
atrium or main room of these houses with a varying brightness, 
which was broken by colonnades in this main apartment, or 
dimmed in the recessed chambers which opened out from it. No 
system of lighting could be more effective in its chiaro-oscttro than 




Fig. 2. 

this one ; for, while the " dim religious light " of Gothic architec- 
ture is only soft and mysterious, that of these Greco-Roman houses 
varied all the way from the gorgeous sunshine that glittered on 
the imphivhcms or fountains on the floor below the top opening of 
the rooms to the shadowed chambers whose dusky frescoes en- 
riched but did not enliven the side-walls. We all know the Pom- 
peian decorations on whose black or dull-red backgrounds Cen- 
taurs and Minotaurs, Cupids and Loves, are poised in the air in 
every position of grace. 

But, on the sides of this skylight opening, the remains which yet 
exist enable us to reconstruct the ceiling, and we discover that the 
later Greeks were not content to adorn their walls and floors only 
with devices rich and varied, but that their ceilings also were 
equally elaborate. In the Pompeian dwellings we find them che- 
quered and traversed in all directions by beams and lattice-work in 
many-coloured variations from the natural tints of the wood which 
composed them. The sunken spaces between the beams were filled 
by painted and gilded rosettes, scroll-work, and other ornaments, 
which carried out to completeness the general decoration, and 
which occupied every space on side-wall and pavement. 

But besides these regular figures adorning the wooden roofing 
of such apartments, if stucco or plaster constituted the finish of 
the little rooms surrounding the main hall, irregular patterns are 
discovered upon the stucco, in the midst of whose tender and light 
colours birds, butterflies, and small tendrils and vines, give an 
effect of space and airiness to these rooms so mean in point of 
actual size. Figures i and 2 are examples of Pompeian ceilings. 

This general character of the wall-decoration of the Greeks 
was very similar to that of Rome, where in the old exhumed ruins 
and on the ceilings of some of the Catacombs we find the same 
class of decoration. At a later date Raphael adopted this style in 



his scroll-work and arabesques on the walls of the Vatican, which 
he composed of vines and leaves, birds and winged insects, besides 
other forms of every curve and degree of grace. 

In the Middle Ages this method of colouring ceilings was suc- 
ceeded by the solid and more severe wainscot in wood left its na- 
tural colour. The north of Europe more than anywhere else 
affords examples of a finish where common panels of polished oak 
and beams either plain or carved form the roofs of halls, churches, 
and houses. The smoky rafters, the blackened vaulting, and the 
dim recesses of many an old church, come vividly to the imagina- 
tion ; and one's memory recalls too the mellow tints of the wood- 
work in the large and low rooms of German castles and English 
colleges built four or five hundred years since. But in more recent 
times intercourse with Italy and the East, and the influence of the 
vivid colouring of stained glass and the brilliancy of Saracenic dec- 
oration, made themselves felt, and to the dark, natural hues of the 
wood succeeded paint, rich and varied in tone. Here were ceil- 
ings painted with most vivid brilliancy, mingling their hues with 
gold, while arabesques and figured panels adorned the walls. 

Fig. 3 is an example of the sorts of patterns used ; and in all 
these designs it will be seen that the regular alternation or repeti- 
tion of the figures produces, though from a different cause, the re- 
pose which is especially desirable in limited surfaces, and which 
many people suppose erroneously that plain colour alone can give. 
The repose of repeated or alternated figures differs from that of a 
uniform surface or colour, through being uniformity combined and 
enriched by variety, but in which the uniformity is still the pre- 
dominant principle. 

In Italy, in the sixteenth century, the beams of such buildings 
as the Ducal Palace at Venice were modified and made elaborate, 
by scroll-work and gilding, to form magnificent frameworks to the 
pictures of the greatest of the old masters. Paintings by Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese, look down at us from these ceil- 
ings in which we see Venice represented as a preternatural being 
and enthroned as a conqueror ; or her princes, priests, and doges, 




Fig. 3. 



filling high places in church ceremonies, or taking part in the gene- 
ral councils of Italy. 

But a great and substantial objection exists against such a style 
of pictorial decoration as this, unless it is done by the finest artists 
and used in empty halls, since its heaviness would otherwise be 
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disagreeable, especially if the painting were not very good. The 
gold frames and strong colours of the pictures are oppressive in 
apartments where there are many other objects, and, even when 
the paintings are not very large, make moderate-sized rooms ap- 
pear overloaded. 

Between the Renaissance decoration and the decayed taste of 
the time of Louis XIV., little interesting work has been preserved. 
But in the eighteenth century we come to a style in which gilt and 
stucco and white paint held supreme sway in France. Fresco- 
painting also mingled with this gilt and white, and was vastly 
more popular than now, when stencilling and wall-papers are tak- 
ing their place. Artists of the time of Louis XIV. were devoted 
to delicate tinting and fancy scenes, and to such as admire Wat- 
teau and his followers their work was beautiful. 

But this class of decoration has now gone by, and only its feeble 
echo remains, as we said in the beginning of this article, and we 
come to the present very recent development of artistic taste. As 
from the earliest periods wooden wainscot, with its polished boards 
and beams and rafters, has been the most natural and common 
sort of roof to apartments whether in Pompeian dwellings or Eng- 
lish or German halls and castles, so the same idea of structural 
finish still maintains its hold ; and ceilings divided off into squares 
or oblongs, and with the projecting forms of the woodwork gilded 
or coloured in polychromatic tints, red, blue, yellow, and green, 
and with small scrolls, and rosettes between them in the sunken 
spaces, again are popular. 

Until lately good taste had been so little developed that it was 
agreed for dwelling-houses in general that a plain white-coloured 
ceiling was the best. But at length we are beginning to learn 
that the blank white wall may be relieved from its cold chilliness 
by a slight mixture of buff, or greenish, or some other hue, which 
gives a warmer and more agreeable tint to a room than simple 
whitewash. Papers, we find, are apt to be disagreeable for ceil- 
ings, since their glazed surface disturbs the eye by preventing the 
vision from resting on, or rather seeming to penetrate, the surface 
of the colour. But notwithstanding the general impression among 
inexperienced persons that white is to be preferred for the clean- 
ness of the tint, and that its purity gives a sense of space, artists 
know well that in reality light blue is the most ethereal colour, and 
may become exceedingly so by mixing with it a little grey, not too 
dark. Should we desire to make an atmospheric distance in our 
ceilings, this colour would therefore be preferable to pure white. 
But these are the simplest considerations in treatment, and any 
colour may be used provided its masses are small and the shade 
so light as to give the impression of a flickering depth above our 
heads. 

But though these pale-tinted walls are unobjectionable and plea- 
sant in their way, and, besides, are quite different in their effect 
in a room from ceilings frescoed in aerial perspective, we believe 
that it is a false taste which insists that a ceiling should appear to 
recede so as to lose its solidity. The idea that it ought to produce 
a feeling akin to the firmament, to which no bounds are set, and 
that it should have a sense of unlimited space, seems to us both 
dreary and without true basis. We are persuaded, from long 
thought and observation, that the top of a room ought to produce 
the impression of a real roof over our heads, to shield us from 
sun and rain ; and that, unless the wall is so low as to intrude un- 
comfortably on our consciousness, designs, larger or smaller, darker 
or lighter, according to the character of the apartment, are more 
pleasant than a cold and empty space over our heads, from the 
contemplation of which the eye and the mind alike shrink discon- 
certed. 

To-day enlightened architects, well read in the ideas and needs 
which constituted the basis of the old decoration, are applying the 
same general principles which were used then, to meet the present 
decorative needs, of which that of ceilings forms a feature. The 
first thought of a decorator is to study the style of his room, and, 
whatever be its form, to adapt the colours and the general char- 
acter of the ornament to its structural requirements. 

The Roman, Italian, and Greek architecture, as we have seen, 
had their own differences, and the Gothic, Renaissance, and Queen 
Anne styles theirs also, which was each suitable for its own kind 
of rooms. Our buildings have other aims, and the tasteful archi- 
tect, though he always plans his decoration to follow broadly the 
type of the architecture in which the room is modelled, at the same 



time remembers the various conditions of climate and social ar- 
rangement which should modify all ornament. The exact designs 
of former periods ought scarcely ever to be reproduced ; and our 
architects, while mastering the characteristics of the old styles, 
and adopting modifications of what is suitable in them, are often 
introducing novel elements both in England and this country, 
which give their decoration both dignity and beauty. 

In finishing a modern apartment, the first improvement in the 
old and tasteless methods would be to omit the stucco centre- 
piece from the ceiling. These, centre-pieces are generally in bad 
taste, and rarely does a room look so well with as without them. 
For a simple finish, a painted or stencilled pattern repeating it- 
self in every direction is excellent. 

Fig. 4. gives a good illustration of a pattern which is easily com- 
posed, but there is no reason why a ceiling may not be more 
elaborate as long as it preserves a character of balance and light- 
ness in its tracery. 

A large frescoed centre, with corners to correspond, is in many 




Fig. 4. 

ways more agreeable, and indicates a more cultivated judgment, 
than one with very simple and often repeated designs. Fig. 5 is a 
pattern of this class. 

The colours of a ceiling preferred by decorators of the best taste 
consist of flat tints, in which no shading would give the sugges- 
tion of elevations or hollows in any part. Should the top-wall have 
real joints or beams cutting its surface, the decoration can be of a 
very individual character. The bottoms of the beams might be 
covered with a running pattern, such as the Greek key, and the 
sides of the beams could have either another running pattern or 
one with' an upward turn, while between the joints a diaper or a 
star, or small squares, could be formed, to hold in the latter case 
ornamental figures of various kinds. 

Simple conventional patterns in blue and cream colour, or blue 
and white, are sure to look well. These may be painted with a 
black outline, though the outline makes the pattern look some- 
what heavy, but, should it be desirable to hang large chandeliers 
from the middle of the room, this increase in the apparent strength 
of the wall is an advantage. Designs of this sort may be made in 
wall-paper, if cheapness is necessary, rather than to have hand- 
painting or stencilling, but we have given the reasons before why 
papers are unsatisfactory. Gold ornaments on a blue ground, and 
with black outlines, are also rich and handsome. 

A very pretty ceiling may be made by those desiring the idea 
of a vaulted roof, by placing pale cream-coloured stars on a deep- 
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blue ground, or pale-blue ones on a cream-coloured wall. In an 
ordinary-sized room these stars should vary in size from about one 
inch in diameter to three inches ; the large stars having six points, 
and the smaller ones three. If the stars of different sizes are 
intermixed, but are at the same time disposed at equal distances, 
the impression is agreeable, and this arrangement is much in favour 
with the Japanese. The stars should be smaller if placed on a 
dark ground than on a light one, since a strong contrast renders 
objects more conspicuous, and thus disturbs the relative size of 
the background and the ornament. If each star have an outline 
somewhat darker than itself, a yet more brilliant effect will be the 
result ; though, as the tone of our suggestions indicates, conspicu- 
ous effect on ceilings is scarcely desirable, unless the designer is 
entirely sure that his designs are in thoroughly good taste. 

The ceiling ought to be beautiful and also positively noticeable, 



but, if the decorator is in doubt as to the trustworthiness of his 
own taste, a delicate and rather negative set of colours can be more 
safely used. 

Arabesques are generally weak and unsatisfactoiy ; and so are 
hanging festoons of flowers, and feeble ornament with fictitious 
light and shade ; but one of the worst forms of painting the tops 
of rooms seems to us the imitation panelling, with some parts pro- 
jecting and others hollowed out. Ruskin dwells constantly on 
seeking truth in Art for truth's sake, and this is undoubtedly the 
right standard of excellence ; but " honesty " also " is the best poli- 
cy " for Art applied in the way of giving deceptive effects in rooms. 
The eye is instinctively caught by. painted shadows, which must 
necessarily fall wrong during some portions of the twenty-four 
hours, when gas takes the place of the daylight ; and fr6m this 
result the confusion of mind and puzzled curiosity than which 
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nothing is more foreign to the quiet and balance of a true aesthetic 
condition. 

In all ages when the arts have flourished, every part of a room 
has been adorned with ornament. The Egyptians decorated their 
walls, and so did the Greeks and Romans, as we have seen ; and 
besides them, the Byzantines, Moors, and the Europeans from the 
time of the Middle Ages ; and plain walls seem never to have been 
held in good repute by any cultivated people of the past. Judging 
from such antecedents it would seem strange that decoration in 
the United States, in this advanced age of the world, has till lately 
been so little valued. But it must be remembered that all the 
plastic and pictorial arts have for many years had a peculiar life- 
lessness everywhere, and artists have been floundering amid em- 
pirical experiments. Besides this reason, which has hindered even 
the most cultivated of Americans, and even Europeans, from daring 
to attempt much in the way of decoration, our architecture and 
ornament have felt the lack of stimulus which is afforded in nearly 
every city in Europe by the sight of the good Art of the past. 
But this lack of decoration is now giving place to more or less 
intelligent workmanship, and it remains for us to try and extract 
the true and permanent principles of ornament from the feverish 



fashions which envelop it. Hitherto our hotel dining-rooms, 
theatres, some churches, and a very few houses of the rich, have 
been the only buildings whose walls were ornamented ; but a more 
general taste for the arts is at length bearing its fruits, and the 
people in nearly all our cities are studying out some good mode of 
treatment for the adorning of their dwellings, which shall be agree- 
able and effective, but not very costly ; and we are beginning often 
to see pretty diaper patterns and light conventionalised figures of 
a pleasant colour taking the place of plain stuccoed ceilings. 

We will finish this subject of the papers and paintings of walls 
and ceilings by the consideration of the lower part of the side- 
wall, to which a dado or wainscoting properly belongs. Early in 
this article we described the ceilings of the Pompeian houses, and 
in these Greco-Roman dwellings, which are the best remaining 
specimens of the dwellings of antiquity that remain, we find that 
the dado was a very important object of consideration. The 
colour of the frieze, the middle section of the wall, and the dado, 
were generally different in their ground-colour ; but occasionally 
the three presented the same hue. varied in effect by the greater 
richness of the middle section of the wall. As we find in these 
walls that base, middle portion, and frieze, are divided from each 
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by separating colours, they also show us that the tints in- 

i in brightness from below upward ; the dado being often 

the middle space red, and the frieze having a white ground- 



other 
crease 
black, 
colour. 
But exceptions to this idea in decoration are frequent, and we 
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find the base yellow, the central space red, and the frieze black. 
There is no stringent aesthetic law in the case, but it is well known 
that an increase of brilliancy of colour makes any space seem lighter 
and more airy. Our modern uneducated ideas lead us to expect 
an equal brightness everywhere, though this was not the view 
taken by the antique decorator, more true in his artistic instinct 
and ideas than we Anglo-Saxons of to-day. He thought so little 
about brightness and gloom that he not infrequently made his whole 
ground-colour black, enlivening it by brilliantly-tinted ornament; 
and he aimed at relieving well the people and the furniture and 
ornaments of the apartment, giving the whole a rich and harmoni- 
ous effect, and to do this he avoided the neutral hues which so 
many delight in at present, such as pale-blue, rose-colour, or grey- 
ish-white. The men and women furnished these colours them- 
selves in their dresses, and it was the strong backgrounds that 
relieved them. 

The houses of the Middle Ages had dados for the most part of 
wood either painted or richly carved, above which Spanish-leather 
hangings, velvet with patterns of gold or silver, or tapestries, formed 
the central section of the wall. 

With the development of general taste for house-decoration, the 
arrangement of dados has also its share. By painting the three 
or four lower feet of the room of a different colour from the gene- 
ral wall, a very decorative look is given to a room. A rich Indian- 
red or chocolate-coloured dado, separated from the space above it 
by a. line of black, produces apparent stability in the wall, and 
much improves the furniture and ornaments. A dado may be 
plain or brightened by some simple pattern of regular shape, in 
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either of which cases it should be enriched by a border or piece of 
ornament of a separate design. 

If the dado is ornamented, the rest of the wall can be plain, if 
the colours of both are soft ; or the wall above the dado would 
have a fuller and handsomer effect by being powdered with ano- 
ther tint or with gold. 

One of the most beautiful dados is formed by a diaper-pattern 
which rises four or five feet high to form the background for all 
pieces of furniture except the tallest articles. Sideboards, book- 
cases, high chairs, pianos, and indeed nearly all the furniture of a 
parlour or library, look well so placed ; above this simple dado on 
the middle wall, but so high that it is clearly in sight, the architect 
and decorator have then a delightful opportunity to fill the space 
to the ceiling or cornice either with painted panels, pictures of 
suitable size well placed, or with wall-hangings of cloth or fresco- 
paintings. Fig. 6 affords a good example of a side-wall and dado. 
In a large room no effect is better than this one, and the colour of 
the dado may be of any rich and warm neutral shade of red, 
brown, green, or autumn-leaf hue. The pattern of the dado can 
be of any of the geometrical shapes we have mentioned as suit- 
able for wall-papers, and it will be found that these patterns are 
satisfactory beyond any that flowers, vines, or curved figures pro- 
duce. The various straight lines of geometrical figures afford a 
seeming support to the room and add to its impression of strength 
and solidity. 

A dado of polished wood is very beautiful, either carved or with 
nicely-matched joinings, to form the base of a side-wall. If its 
height be sufficient, many ornaments may be fitly hung against it, 
such as steel armour in a hall, bunches of fans, or little hanging 
shelves with cut or coloured glass in a parlour, or brass ornaments 
and odds and ends of bric-a-brac, jars, old plaques, and, in short, 
any objects which possess either colour or interesting forms. These 
may occupy vacant spaces between bookcases, or they can hang 
over low tables or be placed upon small stands. In conjunction 
with their backgrounds of polished oak or walnut, with the varied 
shades of the nicely-grained wood with its sunk or projecting join- 
ings and cross-pieces, a bit of Kioto-ware, half in light and half in 
dark shadow, in some dim corner of a room, or a sky-blue Japa- 




nese screen glinting in the firelight against the dark wooden panel, 
makes a bit of a still-life picture as beautiful as anything which is 
painted on canvas, so far as colour and chiaro-oscuro are con- 
cerned. 

The dividing space between the side-wall paper and the dado 
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should never be very wide, and it ought also to receive careful at- 
tention. Anything more than a band of colour for a dividing line 
breaks up the simplicity and dignity of a wall, and a wide and 
elaborate strip here between the side-wall paper and the dado gives 
the impression of three or four different kinds of ornamentation 
competing for prominence. 

If the dado be in a plain colour, such figures as Nos. 7, 8, and 




Fig, 8. 

9 would be appropriate, in all cases remembering not to make 
them wide, and three or four inches will be quite sufficient. 

A very pleasant room could thus be made by having the ceiling 
in dark blue and cream-color, as we have described, and the cor- 
nice coloured with a dominant tint of blue, with the side-wall 
cream-colour down to the dado, the border of the dado some black 
geometrical pattern on dull-orange ground, and the dado of choco- 
late-colour with small black figures finished at the floor by a var- 
nished black line. Dados may be varnished or left in dead colour, 
but the side-wall and ceiling are invariably better if of dead colour. 
If a citrine side-wall be used, a dark-blue dado of a greyish shade 
or a rich maroon dado looks well ; and, if the deep-blue dado be 
made, the skirting line should be indigo varnished. 



In a former article we gave patterns of good wall-papers, any 
of which would look well above a maroon or russet-brown dado 
with a narrow band of some strongly-coloured finish, which might 
be chiefly in black or dotted with gold. 

The suggestions we have made in regard to the proper manner 
of ornamenting rooms contain a few well-admitted principles so 
simple that any person of taste can easily trace them, and with a 
little experience carry them out to their various conclusions. It 
seems almost commonplace to urge the fact that a suitable dado 
gives a j-ichness and elegance beyond what can be obtained with a 




Fig. 9. 

side-wall paper going to the floor. A mellow-hued, inconspicuous 
wall-paper, any one can imagine, must afford a fine relief to per- 
sons or objects in the room ; while a delicate ceiling well covered 
with small patterns encloses an apartment with a sense of com- 
pleteness never produced by a plain and cold top-wall. 

Let the decorator then proceed in his work, thinking of harmony 
of colour and suitableness of design, and he may be sure that his 
work will be pleasing if he use very few colours and small patterns 
when he is not certain about a greater variety of tints or more com- 
plicated combinations of form. He will discover that a small 
room looks best with the lesser form and lesser colour of designs 
which a large hall or parlour would redeem by its size from a too 
positive and glaring conspicuousness. 

Susan N. Carter. 



THE LONDON INDIA MUSEUM. 




HE India Museum has been consigned to the ad- 
ministration of the South Kensington Museum 
authorities, and will be reopened in the space 
of a few months, after thorough reorganization 
and completion of new arrangements relative to 
various collections hitherto known as the India 
Museum. The South Kensington collection of 
casts of Indian architecture, ornamental details, &c., will be re- 
moved to the galleries of the India Museum, and the illustration 
of Indian Art in this direction completed by casts taken from the 
Amravati, Sanchi, and other Buddhistic sculptures, the originals 
being consigned to the British Museum to complete the series of 
examples of ancient Art in that collection. South Kensington will 
take charge of the whole of the collections of ethnography, and 
the Arts and manufactures of India ; and as these will be supple- 
mented by the collection already in the possession of South Ken- 
- sington Museum, and the addition of private loans, the museum 
will be crowded with the richest examples of Indian Art, and will 
present to the people of England an exhibition of the various re- 
sources of India such as they have never before had an opportunity 
of witnessing. The future India Museum will contain an unrivalled 
collection of Indian pottery, wood, ivory, horn, and other carvings ; 
iron, brass, copper, gold, and silver work ; enamels, jewellery. 



arms, carpets, kincobs, and other textile fabrics ; together with 
illustrations of processes and manufactures, life, manners, and reli- 
gion of the Indian Empire. 

To the museum at Kew will go the whole of the economic sec- 
tion, which will be in charge of the first English botanists. A 
grant of £2,000 has been made for the enlargement of the Kew 
Museum, and a small annual sum will be allowed for contingent 
expenses, and to secure the services of an expert cryptogamist in 
connection with the collection. The Kew authorities have also 
undertaken to supply, out of their surplus stores, samples of Indian 
articles to any museums in the large manufacturing towns which 
will bear the expenses of exhibiting them suitably to the public, 
thus applying the South Kensington principle of circulation. The 
zoological collection will be transferred to the British Museum on 
the completion of the Natural History Museum at Kensington, 
and, as before stated, the British Museum will also receive the 
Buddhistic and other sculptures. 

We rejoice that the proposal to break up the India Museum 
and distribute its contents has not been carried out. As it is, 
the provincial museums will be the greater gainers by the fu- 
ture administration by the South Kensington Museum authori- 
ties, as the loan principle will be also applied to their new acquisi- 
tions. 



